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EARLY DAYS OF A DRAMATIST. 

BY DIOK BOUCICAULT. 



It was a great misfortune ! The facility with which " Lon- 
don Assurance" was written, and the success following its repre- 
sentation, served to intoxicate and demoralize a sanguine youth in 
his teens, whose knowledge of mankind had been gathered from 
fiction impregnating a lively imagination. The enmity of the 
envious, which he should have regarded as the natural product of 
his popularity, aroused his resentment and fired his Irish blood. 
The newspaper press awaited the appearance of his second work, 
" The Irish Heiress," and his third, " Old Heads and Young 
Hearts." To neither of these was ascribed the merit assigned to 
his first comedy ; and yet the character of Jesse Rural, drawn 
from nature, 'seems to be a literary portrait of more value than 
any of the heartless types of the older and more shallow compo- 
sition. 

Up to this time the two great, and so-called Eoyal, theatres 
of London, Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden, enjoyed the exclusive 
right to perform the " legitimate " drama. This privilege, con- 
firmed to them by Eoyal charter, was jealously guarded. The 
other theatres were restricted to the representation of melodrama, 
farce, burlesque ; for at this period the line between melodrama 
and tragedy was clearly defined. Melodrama, or music drama, 
was, originally, a romantic and sentimental pantomime, with an 
orchestral accompaniment. Gradually the action was aided by 
snatches of dialogue, which by degrees occupied a larger space, 
and snatches of music were interposed ; but music was still con- 
sidered an essential part of this kind of play. When the minor 
theatres desired to produce a five-act comedy or tragedy, to evade 
the rights of the " patent " theatres they introduced a piece of 
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music into each act ; under which transparent pretence they 
claimed to have melodramatized the work. This silly contest was 
ended by an Act of Parliament abolishing the monopoly enjoyed 
by the two Eoyal theatres. It should be observed that this pro- 
tection had been confined to London and the precincts of the 
Court. 

The result proved disastrous to the English stage. Its dig- 
nity and grandeur had been upheld by these two institutions, 
which were regarded by the public and by the stage as the Temples 
of the Art. The great object of an actor's ambition was to be en- 
rolled in the hierarchy of the drama. An engagement at either 
house was a patent of artistic nobility. On their entablatures 
were inscribed the great names of the past; from Betterton to 
Edmund Kean, all the monarchs of the stage had been crowned 
there; their appearance elsewhere was a condescension; all the 
distinguished dramatists were associated with Drury-Lane and 
Covent-Garden, where their works had been produced. It was 
anticipated that the freedom of reproducing the higher class of 
drama in the minor houses would raise the public taste. It 
simply reduced the great houses to insignificance. And the results 
followed so immediately upon the passage of the act that they 
must be regarded as unquestionable. The important companies 
of the two theatres were disbanded within two years and scattered 
amongst the minor houses; some few became wandering stars. 
Within five years Covent-Garden was extinguished as a theatre 
and was turned into an Italian opera-house. Drury-Lane was 
given over to the circus which was soon established on its stage; 
its name became a by- word. 

From that period until the present there have not been in 
London any companies of tragedians or comedians capable of per- 
forming the high class of dramatic works, and no dramatic works 
of great calibre have been produced. The attempts made by Mr. 
Charles Kean at the Princess's Theatre, and the efforts of Mr. 
Irving more recently at the Lyceum, presented Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean on a pedestal, surrounded and supported by satel- 
lites ; and Mr. Irving and Miss Terry ornamented by the scene- 
painter, while their company furnished the background. Turn 
from these compositions to regard the production of "Bichelieu" 
where Macready, Phelps, "Warde, Elton, Bennet, Anderson, 
Helen Faucit — seven great tragedians — supported the work ! 
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Again, let us try to remember what important characters have 
been the outcome of the careers of the two recent dynasties of 
Kean and Irving. We fail to remember one ! These artists 
have not left one legacy to the repertoire of the drama 
with which their names can be associated as that of Macready 
is associated with William Tell, with Richelieu, with Claude 
Melnotte, with Virginius, with Werner, with Macbeth, with 
Lear! These are not comparisons — they are facts. There 
is only one stern question and true test that can be applied 
to the dramatist or to the actor, if we would determine the 
quality of his talents : what characters has he left as heir- 
looms to the stage and to dramatic literature ? He can material- 
ize to the future in that way alone. Shakspere and Moliere live, not 
by the general literary merit of their works, but by the characters 
they have drawn ; they live by the personages of Hamlet, Tar- 
tuffe, Lear, Jourdain, Rosalind, Sganarelle, Harpagon, Pour- 
ceaugnac, Scapin, Othello, Juliet and Shylock, Macbeth and 
Richard. 

In like manner, Garrick, Kemble, and Edmund Kean have 
so associated their names with certain characters that these may 
be said to belong to them. All dramatic works that afford no 
such remarkable features are of secondary importance, however 
excellent in other respects they may be. Thus " Measure for 
Measure" is, in all respects, a better work than " Eichard the 
Third," but it has not the prominent feature of the personage af- 
forded by the Tiger King ; and had Shakspere written only such 
plays as the " Two Gentlemen of Verona " and " All's Well That 
Ends Well," he would have scarcely emerged from the crowd of 
brilliant dramatists that formed the Elizabethan group. 

If any one of the great companies that furnished the last seasons 
of Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden theatres could be available at 
this moment, the showmen managers of this day would take coun- 
sel of Juliet and cut it up into stars to make fine the face 
of the many-citied West. It may be said that aged folks ever in- 
cline to magnify the figures remembered in their youth. It may 
be so. Yet if Edwin Forrest could at this moment appear at 
Daly's or at Palmer's theatre and spread himself, he would lift 
the roof off ! It is no desire to belittle Zola to consider him a 
pigmy beside Balzac. Let us, then, acknowledge frankly that 
in literature and in the arts the products of this age are inferior, 
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while its useful discoveries and scientific progress compensate for 
the manifest decline in other directions. 

****** 

In 1843, Mr. Webster, the manager of the Haymarket Theatre, 
finding that the supply of works of the higher class had, as al- 
ready stated, suddenly fallen off, offered a reward of £500, to- 
gether with contingent advantages, for the best five-act comedy. 
The manuscripts were to be sent in anonymously ; a motto or a 
feigned name was to distinguish each work. A judicial commit- 
tee, composed of literary men, actors, and critics, was formed, to 
read and decide upon the merits of the plays. Charles Kemble, 
Planche, Eobert Bell, and others consented to serve, and one hun- 
dred and one comedies were submitted. Douglas Jerrold and 
Boucicault were at this time preparing comedies for the theatre. 
Jerrold asked Boucicault if he intended to compete. The younger 
dramatist replied that he regarded the prize as tendered to the 
literary world at large, with the object of ascertaining whether 
there existed some unknown genius striving for recognition ; 
and therefore he considered himself out of the contest. 
Jerrold concurred in this view, and agreed with Bouci- 
cault to reserve his fire. The choice of the committee fell 
on a comedy entitled " Moonshine," which proved to be the work 
of Mr. Charles Gore, the novelist. After careful preparation, this 
play was produced before an audience, also carefully prepared. 
The first two acts received a mild welcome; the third provoked 
that dismal silence preceding an unfavorable verdict, which was 
precipitated by a voice from the pit (did it come from Horace 
Mayhew?) pronouncing the word " moonshine" with fatal signifi- 
cance. The comedy was damned. To a question addressed to 
Planche concerning the hundred rejected works, he assured us 
that most of them were beneath notice, and the very few contain- 
ing any merit were inferior to " Moonshine." This failure was 
quickly followed by the production of " Old Heads and Young 
Hearts," and of Jerrold's lovely comedy " Time Works Wonders," 
each of which scored a great success, especially Jerrold's work. 

Let us recall another event which occurred about this time. 
Macready, who was manager of Drury-Lane, accepted a play in 
blank verse, entitled " Plighted Troth." It was the work of the 
Eev. Charles Darley, a brother of George Darley, the eminent 
reviewer and dramatic poet. These gentlemen were the uncles 
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, of Dion Boucicault, being the brothers of his mother, from whom 
he had derived whatever talents he possessed. If she could have 
transmitted to him the nobler and sweeter qualities of her nature, 
he might have taken a place in Irish literature nearer to Gold- 
smith. How well he remembers the boyish eagerness with which 
he ran to her side, eager for her sympathy, and, seated at her feet, 
read out his day's work. He can hear her low laugh of approval, 
or her quick dissent, as she pointed with her needle to passages 
which she questioned, and she was always right ; her reproof was a 
model of tender justice. But let that pass! " Plighted Troth," 
when read by the group of literary henchmen of Macready, 
was proclaimed to be a chef d'muvre. Lytton Bulwer, 
John Forster, White, and the rest sang its praises in the 
Athseneum and the Garrick clubs. The press published excerpt 
passages as foretastes -of the quality the public might expect. 
Drury-Lane Theatre was closed for a grand rehearsal ; this unus- 
ual step increased the excitement. A select audience was ad- 
mitted to witness this exhibition. It was not called a trial, for 
to question the forthcoming success would have been to stultify 
one's self in such an assembly. During that night, and after each 
act, we broke into groups and gave vent to expressions of delight. 
Passages were quoted, and, of course, macadamized in the process. 
Such enthusiasm was unprecedented. Taking aside Robert Bell, 
the dearest and best of his friends, Boucicault confessed to a jeal- 
ous feeling that rendered him blind to the merits of the play. 

" My dear Bell," he whispered, " I can see nothing in it. The 
plot appears to me to be stupid, the dialogue inflated; if this play 
is right, then I am all wrong. And I must be worse than wrong, 
for I feel I am mean and a fraud, seeing I came here, as I thought, 
heartily wishful to greet a success." 

" My dear boy," Bell replied, "moderate your transports. I 
am of your opinion. Let us hope the public will not think as we 
do I" 

The next night the play was produced. It was condemned 
unmercifully. The audience yawned through the first part ; 
they " guyed " the third and fourth, and they yelled with de- 
risive laughter over the fifth. But how is this ? Where are 
those critics, those dilettanti who were so enthusiastic only 
twenty-four hours previously ? Here they are in similar groups 
in the box corridors and the saloons, between the acts, groaning 
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over the palpable errors in the work. " How is it possible that 
Macready, with all his experience, could have overlooked such 
and such deficiency?" " Why did they not cut that insufferably 
long speech that taxed the patience of the public ?" etc., etc. 
There was only one spectator who had a good word for the piece, 
and that was dear, simple-minded, big-hearted Sheridan Knowles. 
He found merit where the audience could discover only dulness. 
He thought, doubtless, that Boucicault felt chagrined at this 
result (but he grieved not very deeply, for both George and 
Charles Darley had regarded his efforts as those of a runaway 
schoolboy, who deserved to be whipped back to his lessons). So, 
as Knowles warmly opposed the public verdict, he simply betrayed 
his own gentle spirit as he clothed the work with the radiance of 
his good nature, — and oh, how ineffably lovable that nature was ! 

One night we visited the Strand Theatre. We were " on the 
ramble," and he loved the minor theatres. The piece was a 
commonplace, shallow, old-fashioned melodrama, but Knowles 
clung to it, laughed, wept, clutched the arm of his companion at 
the moments of suspense, happy as a child. At last the reluctant 
dramatist was dragged away, intending to find a passage to the 
street by the stage-door. We were squeezing our way behind the 
scenes, when Knowles, striving to catch another glimpse of the 
piece as we passed the wings, found the Prince, played by Mr. 
Binge, seated on a throne while a ballet was being performed 
for his royal delectation. Knowles, his face working with un- 
satisfied interest, reached into the wing behind the throne, and, 
punching the Prince in the back to call his attention, whispered 
eagerly : 

"Binge, me dear boy, tell me, do you marry her in the 
end ? " 

" Yes, I do." 

" God bless you ! " cried Knowles, with a sigh of relief. 

Oh! they don't make great men that way now! 

At the peril of being set down for a garrulous bore, let us 
dwell on a little incident that serves to exhibit the modesty of the 
greatest dramatic poet of our century. His play, " The Bride of 
Messina," was on rehearsal at Oovent-Garden. We were seated 
on the stage, listening to the second act, rehearsed by Anderson 
and Moore. It was the gem of the piece. The action took place 
on Mount Etna, painted by Telbin and Grieve. Breathless with 
VOL. CX.LV III. — NO. 390. 38 
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interest and admiration, Boucicault turned to Knowles, when the 
act was over, exclaiming : 

" Oh, what a magnificent scene that is between the father and 
son !" 

" Is it ?" replied the old poet dreamily; " but there is a finer 
one at the back of it. The audience will not be able to hear me 
for looking at them. Oh, dear heart ! What can I do in front of 
that ?" pointing to the elaborate painting by the two great 
artists. 

These few modest words contain a deprecation of the over- 
dressing which since that time lias smothered the Drama and 
turned the poet into a mannikin. 

3|C *|C )(s 3fC Sjfi 3|S 

If the incident of the production of " Plighted Troth" has 
been mentioned (it was saluted, by the way, as "Slighted Broth" 
by the wicked), it is to underline the fact that the public, as a 
mass, possess an intelligence that no individuals, however gifted, 
can exercise ; but when individuals become members of a great 
audience, their individuality appears to be lost jn that curious 
compound of intelligence we call "the public." So, if the ex- 
perience of actors and critics be brought to the consideration of 
a work before performance, their aptitude for misjudgment has 
passed into a theatrical proverb. 

ife $ 4c afe ifc 4c 

Albert Smith was a dentist who operated in Percy Street, Bed- 
ford Square, where a few scribblers of that day used to squan- 
der good things of an evening. He was one of the earliest 
contributors to Punch. Amongst these scribblers were Gilbert a 
Beckett, the two Mayhews, Tom Taylor, Jerrold, Thackeray, 
Kenney, Tom Hood, the artist ; Dicky Doyle and Mark Lemon. 
The place of meeting was a small public house, in a by-street be- 
hind the Olympic Theatre, kept by Mark Lemon, who was the 
editor. Some of these, perhaps the most Bohemian amongst 
those Bohemians, would occasionally carry their pipes to Percy 
Street. It was to one of these meetings that Boucicault read his 
drama, " The Willow Copse," by the light of a single tallow candle 
and of the bright wits of the crowd. At the end of the third 
act, when the great pathetic moment arrived, when his little audi- 
ence, breathless with interest, had let their pipes out, the solitary 
candle, which had dwindled unnoticed into the socket, suddenly 
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went out with a hiss and a gobble, deluging the situation with 
a roar of laughter. 

It was at one of these meetings we fell to a discussion of the 
question how far the occupation of the English stage by French 
plays would tend to injure and demoralize our dramatic litera- 
ture. 

" One result," suggested Boucicault, " has already been 
reached. The price of a play in five acts has been until now five 
hundred pounds. Webster has recently told me that he can go to 
Paris and take his pick amongst assured successes over there. 
He can get his choice translated into decent English for fifty 
pounds. Why should he pay me five hundred for a new piece 
which may fail ?" 

This argumentum adpocketum had a brief but brilliant success, 
until one of the party began to advocate free trade in thought. 
Shakespere had borrowed his substance from the Italians. 
Wycherly and his followers had done likewise from the French. 

"That is true," retorted the protectionists, "but the great 
value of our drama lies, not in the stuff borrowed, but in the use 
it is put to." 

" Then go to Paris," interposed Kenney; " take their stuff and 
put it to better use." 

Tom Taylor adhered to this view. 

" The Dramatic Authors' Society," shouted one side, " will 
become a den of thieves I" 

"Why not ? " grinned Jerrold. " So long as the thief takes 
enough, he remains respectable. Look at the Stock Exchange 
and the House of Commons." 

Then we all fell to speaking together, in the midst of which 
uproar John Parry pounded eight chords on the piano and com- 
menced " Robert, tot quej'aime" as a solo on the oboe, imitating 
admirably that squeaky instrument in his voice. The chorus of 
applause which followed was interrupted by the head of a police- 
man introduced gravely inside the den. 

" Gentlemen," said Albert Smith, under this disguise, " I am 
sorry to interrupt, but there is an invalid neighbor, whose rest 
you are disturbing. The lady is on the hall door-step, outside, 
very drunk, and she complains of your noise." 

The truth was that a very respectable old lady, occupying the 
floor above, had come down to expostulate privately with Smith 
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on the uproar going on in his room. She fled upstairs when she 
heard the words in which he had formulated her complaint. 
****** 

Nevertheless, the emasculating influence of the Frerich drama 
went on, and the ingenious, pretty works of Scribe brought down 
the robust figure and healthy tone of the English stage to a trivial 
and effeminate business. There seemed to be no help for it. At 
the commencement of the career of Boucicault, he devoted him- 
self to the composition of original plays. Such were "London 
Assurance," " The Irish Heiress," " Woman," " Old Heads and 
Young Hearts," " Alma Mater," and others of less importance, 
all written before he was one-and-twenty; but the proceeds of them 
were insufficient to maintain the household, for the success of his 
first comedy opened his extravagant heart, and nothing would 
serve but he must have his mother and eldest brother 
over from Ireland to share his good fortune, which seemed to be 
boundless. They consented to join him in London for a visit of 
six months. They remained forty years. The boy was too proud 
of the burden to feel it, but the racehorse went to the plow with 
a little sigh, as he put his neck in the collar to work for weekly 
wages. Sometimes he took a free gallop, as when he wrote " The 
School for Scheming" and " Love in a Maze "; but these five-act 
comedies added more to his literary than to his pecuniary credit. 

At this time Macready retired into private life. The fare- 
well engagement took place at the Haymarket Theatre, where he 
appeared in a series of characters most associated with his name; 
The engagement was not a very remarkable success. Macready 
was a scholarly actor, an admirable reader, severely good, but 
lacking personal charm ; hard, angular, with a metallic voice, 
he was fitted for such characters as Virginius, William Tell, 
Coriolanus, Werner, and, perhaps, Prosper v and Lear. But in 
Othello, Hamlet, Richard — in fact, in all the more passionate 
heroes — he was inefficient. Nature had not cast him for such 
emotions. However, he might have said with Metternich, "After 
me chaos " ; for after him the influence of the French drama 
became paramount, and the English drama sounded its lowest 
literary depths. Charles Kean had assumed the management of 
the Princess's Theatre with a flourish of trumpets. He appeared 
in the " Corsican Brothers" and " Pauline," two French melo- 
dramas reshaped by Boucicault, from whom he received also 
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"Louis the Eleventh" and "Faust and Margaret." These, to- 
gether with a few revivals of Shakspere, framed to present Mr. 
and Mrs. Kean, were the only outcome of the seven years' dynasty 
of the tragedian. Irving, at the earnest request of Boucicault, 
took the character of Louis, and played it, in the humble opinion 
of the author, with much more force than Kean, while in "The 
Corsican Brothers" Kean excelled Irving in the depth of his 
intensity. But it was all inspired by the French. Kean went 
to Paris to see Ligier in " Louis," and Fechter in " The Corsican 
Brothers" and in "Pauline." He took it all in, and returned 
topfull of the character and the methods of the French actors. 
Irving, it is just to say, drew from no such source. 

Amongst the actors of merit left by the school of Macready 
were Phelps, Anderson, and Gutavus Brooke, the last of the pal ■ 
adins, with whom it may be said English tragedy expired. Brooke 
failed to impress the London audience, but of the three he was 
the greatest. In this respect he may be likened to the first of the 
Booths. Had this erratic genius pleased to return to England in 
1833, when the death of Edmund Kean had left the throne of 
tragedy to Macready, he might have mounted it by his incon- 
testable right. The great tragic poets, Knowles, Talfourd, and 
Bulwer, had retired or were dead, and no one arose to take, or 
even to aspire to, their places. 

Dion Boucicault. 



